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New tempi at Bennineion 





The State of Vermont is in the 
midst of extensive preparations for 
the celebration of prominent Revol- 
utionary events, the 150th anniver- 
saries thereof occurring this year. 
The anniversary of the State’s ind- 
ependence, done at Westminister, 
Jan. 17, 1777, has already been ob- 
served. That of the disastrous battle 
of Hubbardton, fought in July follow- 
ing and of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution at Windsor, on the 8th and 
9th of the same month, will be next 
in order; but the great and crowning 
event, to which the attention of the 
country at large is to be called, and 
which the President of the United 


States is expected to attend, although - 


he declined to attend New Hamp- 
shire’s Sesqui-Centennial last year, 
is the celebration of the 150th An- 
niversary of the battle of Benning- 
ton, fought on August 16, 1777. 

It will be recalled by our older 
readers, interested in such occurenc- 
es, that the Centennial, or one hund- 
reth anniversary of this important 
event, was formally celebrated in 
1877, when the Bennington battle 
monument, toward whose erection 
New Hampshire had contributed, 
was formally dedicated, and Gov. 
Prescott of this State with other 
Governors, and various national dig- 
nitaries, were in attendance, and 


that eminent Vermonter, Hon. Ed- 
ward J. Phelps, later Minister to 
England under President Cleveland, 
was president of the day. 

This batt e of Bennington, so-call- 
ed, because Bennington was the 
nearest place of any importance to 
the locality where it was fought, 
was in reality not a Vermont event 
at all. It was fought over the line 
on the soil of New York, and three- 
fourths of the men engaged upon the 
American side were New Hampshire 
men, under Gen. John Stark, who 
was in chief command through the 
day. About 150 Massachusetts 
troops participated in the conflict, 
and not more than twice that num- 
ber of Vermont men, including the 
remnant of Warner’s regiment which 
had been cut to pieces at Hubbard- 
ton; while Stark’s brigade from New 
Hampshire numbered not less than 
1200 men, and azcording to some ac- 
counts many more than that num- 
ber. 

This New Hampshire force was 
raised and equipped through the in- 
strumentality of John Langdon, the 
patriot leader, who in the House of 
Representatives, at Exeter, over 
which he was presiding, when it 
seemed impossible to raise the 
wherewithal to provide for the ex- 
pedition, pledged his money, his plate 
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and his 70 hogsheads of rum for this 
patriotic purpose. 

The British force, sent out by Bur- 
goyne from his main army, consisted 
of 800 German dragoons, a highly 
disciplined body, and a company of 
British marksmen, with some Can- 
adians and Indians. This force was 
under Col. Baum, with orders to pro- 
ceed toward Bennington, where the 
Americans were supposed to have a 
store of supplies, and capture the 
same, also to secure cattle and 
horses; to feel the sentiment of the 
people, and raise a corps of loyalists 
if possible. 

Stark was at Bennington, with his 
men, and, learning of the movement 
of the enemy, proceeded to meet 
them, he having previously refused 
to obey the order of Gen. Lincoln to 
join the main American army, oppos- 
ing Burgoyne very fortunately as it 
proved. 

The details of the conflict need not 
be recounted here. Suffice it to say 
the British force was utterly routed, 
Baum himself killed and his men kill- 
ed, wounded, or captured; while 
another detachment under Col. Brey- 
man, sent to reinforce him, was also 
defeated and fled, leaving their ar- 
tillery and wounded behind. The 
total British loss in this engagement 
was over 1000, while the American 
loss was less than 100. Suffice it to 
say that the result of this engage- 


ment, so disappointed Burgoyne and 
discouraged the British forces under 
him, and so heartened the patriot 
forces, that the subsequent triumph 
of the latter was assurred. 

The interesting fact, recently 
brought to public attention through 
the researches of John Spargo, who 
is the moving spirit in this Vermont 
celebration of a great New Hamp- 
shire victory, is that Stark in this 
battle fought under a flag of thirteen 
stars, such as had been adopted by 
the Continental Congress as the 
national emblem on the 14th of June 
previous, and which was first unfurl- 
ed to the breeze on this occasion. 

The people of New Hampshire will 
not begrudge Vermont any glory 
coming to the latter state through 
the carrying out of the coming Ben- 
nington celebration. “The Green 
Mountain Boys” under Ethan Allen, 
and the patriotic sons of the state 
generally, performed their duty 
nobly and well in the great struggle 
for independence, but at the same 
time they would not have it forgot- 
ten that the sons of the Granite 
State constituted the main force and 
did the most of the fighting at the 
Bennington battle, so-called, as well 
as at that other historic conflict, at 
Bunker Hill where more than three- 
fifths of the men engaged on the 
patriot side were from the Granite 
State. 





ERRATA—tThere were two errors of statement in the article on the “Establishment 


of Sullivan County,” in the February issue of the Granite Monthly. 


Instead of in 


1848, it was by act of the Legislature, approved December 23, 1840, that the County 
of Strafford was divided and Belknap and Carroll Counties created. 

The present Sullivan County Court House and Newport Town Hall, a picture of 
which was presented in the article, is not the one erected in 1873. That one, some- 
what similar in style to the present, was destroyed by fire, along with several other 
buildings, in 1885, and the present structure erected on the same site in the following 


year. 
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MISS NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Photograph by Waldron, Newport 


Miss Leola Hamel of Newport, chosen at Concord, in the state wide con- 
test, to represent New Hampshire in the National Beauty Contest at At- 
lantic City. She is 18 years of age, a graduate of the Towle High School, 
and the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Hamel. 
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Reminiscences of Winnipesaukee 


Stray Leaves from a Reporter’s Note Book 
By FREDERICK W. FOWLER 





Winnipesaukee—a word bringing 
to thousands of people joyful mem- 
ories of New England’s fairest. Lake, 
of its crystal waters dancing and 
flashing in the sunlight, gleaming 
like silver in the moonlight, and, un- 

der the magic spell of by gone sum- 
mer days, always fascinating and 
charming in every changing mood. 
And in memory’s vibrant picture is 
ever present the big steamer ‘‘Mount 
Washington,” because for over half 
a century the Lake and the “Mount” 
have been inseparable. 

At this time, under the grey skies 
of winter and with the Lake sealed 
with bonds of ice, the “Mount” lies 
high and dry at Center Harbor 
where she has been drawn out* for 
repairs. Surely the big boat lies 
here in a picturesque setting, here 
at the northermost end of the Lake, 
almost in the shadow of the half en- 
circling mountains. 

Always before when the boat has 
been pulled out for repairs it has 
been at Alton Bay, the other end of 
the Lake. It was here that she was 
built in 1872, and here that she was 
last previously extensively repaired 
in the winter of 1914. At this time 
the contractor for the work was 
Donald McKay, the noted ship bui!d- 
er of East Boston. A new keel and 
forefoot were installed, the hull prac- 
tically replanked and other extensive 
repairs made, including the install- 
ation of timber braces in the hold, 
on either side of the hull, to 


strengthen the same. 

The Master of the “Mount” for 
many years was Captain Wiggin, of 
Tuftonboro, a gentleman of the old 
school who performed his duties 
with a high degree of success, but 
entirely devoid of fuss, feathers or 
gold braid. He always wore the con- 
ventional black suit and soft felt hat 
of the times, while the Commanders 
succeeding him have been in uni- 
form. 

For more than half a century the 
“Mount” has coursed the waters of 
the Lake. Many thousand people 
have trod her decks and she has 
transported them all safely, her re- 
cord standing clear from accident. 

Perhaps the nearest to a possible 
disaster that the boat ever came was 
on a summer afternoon many years 
ago on the trip from Center Harbor 
to Wo'feboro. At this time the pilot 
of the boat was one, Moses Warren, 
familiarly known as “Mose.” He 
was then a white haired man with 
many years experience at the wheel 
of the big boat and former boats on 
the Lake. 

As the “Mount” steamed out of 
Center Harbor bay that afternoon a 
thurder shower was gathering in the 
northwest with black, angry looking 
clouds massing behind “Garnet Hill.” 
As the boat proceeded down the Lake 
the gathering storm growled and 
flashed astern, but “Mose” held the 
“Mount” steadily to her course. He 
had the reputation of being an ex- 
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ceedingly self-willed man and doubt- 
less it was this element in his nature 
which caused him to defer changing 
the course of the boat longer than 
his better judgment would have 
otherwise dictated. More and more 
frequently, however, he glanced as- 
tern but it was not until he saw a 
white wall of water sweeping down 
on the “Mount” from behind with the 
speed of a hurricane that he put the 
helm hard down in the endeavor to 
head the boat into the teeth of the 


obstructed course of fifteen miles be- 
fore it struck the boat, and there 
was great consternation among the 
passengers. 

And here it may not be out of 
place to recall some of the men, near- 
ly all long since gone over the Great 
Divide, whose faithfulness and skill 
contributed to the clean record of 
the big boat—half a century in 
transporting millions of passengers 
safe y, without an accident of any 
kind. 


























STEAMERS LADY OF THE LAKE AND MOUNT WASHINGTON 
F. W. Fowler Photo, Sept. 1888 


gale before it struck. When the 
boat had made but one half the nec- 
essary turn the tempest struck her 
broadside on and she went over on 
her beam ends, and the big wall of 
water and foam at the forefront of 
the storm filled the paddle-box on 
the windward side and ripped the 
casing from the wheel box. The 
scene of this near disaster was well 
down toward Rattlesnake Island 
where the storm had had an un- 


Captain Wiggin has already been 
mentioned, and there was Harry L. 
Wentworth, purser of the boat for 
eleven years under Captain Wiggin, 
and later in command of_ the 
“Mount” at the retirement of Cap- 
tain Wiggin. 

Harry Wentworth, as he was fam- 
iliarly known all over the Lake re- 
gion was born on Long Island, in 
Lake Winnipesaukee, and grew up 
on the Lake, commencing to go with 
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his father, Clark Wentworth, on the 


been suicide—from a gun_ shot 














As 
primitive horse boats of the early wound in the head at Alton Bay, th 
days of navigation on the Lake when May 5, 1908. su 
he was but seven years of age. The writer, as a newspaper cor- tel 

After sixteen years with his respondent covering the Lake region fo’ 
father he became purser on the for several years, had many times re- C2 
“Mount”, continuing in this position quested Captain Wentworth to give ne 
for eleven years under Captain Wig- the facts for a biographical sketch, he 
gin, when he was promoted to Cap- but Captain Wentworth was averse ev 
tain, and he was in command of the to publicity and would always smil- 
boat for sixteen years. ingly decline. On a beautiful sum- th 

The genial and kindly temper- mer afternoon in mid August, 1907, W 
ament of Captain Wentworth will while the “Mount” steamed up the o! 
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STEAMER MT. WASHINGTON, OUT FOR REPAIRS, ALTON BAY. DEC. 1911 
Photo by F. W. Fowler 


still abide in the memory of thous- 
ands of people, passengers on the 
big boat at one time or another, and 
his earnest and untiring care and 
skill preserved the record of the 
“Mount”’ still clean, for he never had 
an accident resulting in injury to 
person or property during his long 
service as Captain. His earthly 
career came to a sad ending at the 
age of forty-eight years. His death 
was a violent one—decided to have 


Lake from Alton Bay to the Weirs, 
Captain Wentworth expressed his 
willingness to be interviewed. 

I well remember the scenic splen- 
dor of the setting; with the purple 
glow of the waning mid summer aft- 
ernoon tinting the mountains and 
the mirrored waters of the Lake, 
with the voices of gay young pass- 
engers on the forward deck drifting 
by in laughter and song, the occasion 
then seemed a supremely happy one. 
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As I look backward now, however, 
the brilliant splendor of that perfect 
summer day is dimmed by the sinis- 
ter shadow of impending tragedy, 
for it was but a few weeks later that 
Captain Wentworth severed his con- 
nection with the “Mount” which he 
had loved so long and so well, for- 
ever. 

Before the “Mount” commenced 
the season of 1908 Harry L. Went- 
worth had gone to that far country 
of our faith, our hopes and our 
dreams, beyond the mystic vista of 
the stars. 


The scene of this interview was in 
the little captain’s office on the low- 
er deck behind the paddle box, and I 
now believe that Captain Wentworth 
then had an intuition that he was 
very soon to sever his connection 
with the boat and with earthly 
things. At this time Captain Went- 
worth was not quite forty-eight 
years of age and his knowledge of 
the Lake covered forty years. 


There was Alonzo Leighton, fam- 
iliarly known as “Boss” Leighton. 
He was employed on different boats 
of the same line on the Lake for 
forty-seven years. He was first a 
fireman on the “Dover,” “Chocorua,” 
and ‘Mount Washington” for 
twenty-six years, and he was then 
engineer of the “Mount” for twenty- 
one years up to his retirement in the 


fall of 1898 at the age of seventy- 
one. 


Up to the summer of 1898 Eng- 
ineer Leighton had not missed a day 
in the engine room of the “Mount” 
when she was running for twenty 
years, but on Saturday, August 27th 
of that year he suffered an attack of 
heart trouble and was off duty a por- 
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tion of that day. He resumed his 
duty the following Sunday and Mon- 
day, was forced to retire permanent- 
ly Tuesday, August 300th. 

“Boss” Leighton, long since de- 
ceased, as Engineer of the “Mount” 
leaves behind him a long and en- 
viable record for faithfulness and 
efficiency. His duty, modestly per- 
formed, was in the engine room, far 
from the stimulus of public acclaim, 
his hand controlling the big one 
thousand horse ‘power engine and 
the steam plant behind it, and many 
thousand passengers on the “Mount” 
during his twenty-one years of ser- 
vice owe much to “Boss” Leighton 
for their safe transportation. 

Engineer Leighton was a very 
large, portly man and had a modest 
little home almost under the shadow 
of the mountain known as “Red Hill” 
at Center Harbor. 


There was Delano Leighton of 
Center Harbor, a relative of Eng- 
ineer Leighton. He was assistant 
pilot and night watchman on the 
“Mount” for many years. He died 
at Center Harbor in 1898. 


There was John Mooney Lovett, 
pilct on the Lake for many years, 
first on the steamer, “Lady of the 
Lake,” of the Concord and Montreal 
Line, and later for a number of years 
on the “Mount Washington” under 
Captain Wentworth. Pilot Lovett 
dropped dead on the wharf at Center 
Harbor while on duty. 


The steamer, “Lady of the Lake” 
was operated for many years by the 
Concord & Montreal Railroad until 
the Boston & Maine secured a lease 
of the former road, when the “Lady” 
was dismantled and the hull subse- 
quently scuttled and sunk in deep 
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water near Lock’s Island at Glen 
Dale. 

Captain Sanborn, and later Cap- 
tain Wadleigh, commended _ the 
“Lady” for many years, and Lorenzo 
Lovett, familiarly known as “Renz,” 
was engineer on this boat for many 
years, and subsequently he was suc- 
ceeded in this position by a man 
named, Kelly, who is now, I think, in 
one of the Odd Fellows homes in 
this State. 





Captain Herbert A. Blackstone 
succeeded Captain Wentworth in 
command of the “Mount,” continu- 
ing for more than ten years, and 
Leander Levally, pilot under Capt. 
Blackstone, subsequently purchased 
the boat from the Boston & Maine 
and is now owner as well as Captain. 
These men have preserved the pre- 
vious good record of the “Mount” a 
tribute to their care and skill. 





The Franklin Pierce House 


By HELEN ADAMS PARKER 


This house so old and faded 
Was once a lawyer’s pride; 
The door is thick with cobwebs, 
The blinds are gaping wide. 


The windows cold and glassy 
Stare silent grim and tall; 
A dark and sombre stillness 
Hangs brooding over all. 


I watch it from the roadway 
Where motors hurry past, 

And now an airplane skims the sky 
With engine throbbing fast. 


I wonder, if the owner 

Again stood at his door, 

What he would say to all these sights 
He never saw before. 
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The Valley Forge Memorial Chapel 
and the New Hampshire Bell 


Address By MRS. NORMA C. SNOW 





It is a fact, familiar to many that 
there is in process of erection at 
Valley Forge a chapel known as the 
Washington Memorial Chapel, which, 
when completed in the process of 
years, is to contain a Peace Tower in 
memory of Robert Morris the finan- 
cier. It has been the life work of 
the Reverend W. Herbert Burke, D. 
D. In the Peace Tower will be hung 
a carillon of bel!s to be known as the 
Peace Chimes. Patriotic societies in 
the thirteen original colonies have 
each contributed a bell. Forty-eight 
patriotic citizens from each of the 
forty-eight states have contributed a 
large bell to be known as the Nation- 
al Birthday Bell, a replica of the In- 
dependence Bell, making fourteen in 
all. These have been installed in a 
temporary wooden tower. Te bells 
were formally presented on July 4th 
last. The New Hampshire bell was 
contributed by the society of the 


Daughters of the American Revo'u-’ 


tion, of New Hampshire, ard as the 
moneys for that purpose were raised 
during her administration as State 
Regent, Mrs. Nerma C. Snow, of 
Rochester, was privileged to present 
the bell, whic she did with the ac- 
companying address. Th» sands of 
people representing all parts of the 
union were present at the d2dication 
of the chimes when the bells were 
for the first time played. It is un- 
derstood that they are to be daily 
played, always playing the National 
Anthem at sunset in commemoration 


of the Declaration of Independence. 


Mrs. Snow’s Address 


The New Hampshire Bell is to 
bear the name “John Langdon,” and 
to him I now dedicate this Bell. It 
is well that the voice of New Hamp- 
shire’s sturdy patriot, soldier and 
statesman, John Langdon, should 
continue to speak through the years, 
even if only in the silver-tongued 
notes of the Bell which is to bear his 
name, sourding its message of loyal 
patriotism from the Peace Tower at 
Valley Forge. That all may know 
the proud history of John Langdon, 
and that you, honored Bell of New 
Hampshire, may know the glory of 
the name you bear, I here proclaim, 
within sound of your sweet tongue, 
the story of John Langdon, born at 
Porstmouth-by-the-sea on June 25, 
1741, even in those early days of the 
sixth generation of sturdy American 
parentage. It is fitting that his name 
shou'd be inscribed at Valley Forge, 
for on December 14-15, 1774, John 
Langdon, with John Sullivan, anoth- 
er New Hampshire name to conjure 
with, committed the first overt act of 
war in the American Revolution, and 
with force and arms seized Castle 
William and Mary in Portsmouth 
Harbor and a hundred barrels of 
powder, for the Colonial cause. 

Not only a soldier, but also a 
statesman, John Langdon was in 
March, 1775, chosen a member of the 
Assembly in New Hampshire which 
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was to prove the last royal assembly 
of its history, and took a prominent 
part in its proceedings. Again in 
company with John Sullivan, he was, 
in 1775, chosen New Hampshire del- 
egate to the Second Continental Con- 
gress, whence, in October, it was his 
suggestion to the New Hampshire 
Convention that Congress be pe- 
titioned for permission to establish 





Born and bred to the sea, John 
Langdon rendered signal service to 
the new nation as a member of the 
naval committee of the Continental 
Congress which gave birth to the 
American navy. As Naval Agent at 
Portsmouth, he built, in 1776-7, on 
his own island in the Piscataqua Riv- 
er, the Continental Sloop of stout 
New Hampshire oak. It was he who, 




















JOHN LANGDON, PATRIOT AND STATESMAN 


a new government in place of the 
vanished royal governor. It was, 
therefore, at John Langdon’s sugges- 
tion that to New Hampshire fell the 
honor to have established the first 
state constitution in America. In 
December, 1776, John Langdon was 
chosen speaker of the State House 
of Representatives under that first 
constitution, sitting at Exeter. 


on June 14, 1777, in Portsmouth Har- 
bor, turned over to Captain John 
Paul Jones this vessel, on which, on 
that day, Captain Jones unfurled the 
first United States flag ever hoisted 
in the American navy. On it Cap- 
tain Jones carried to France the dis- 
patches of Burgoyne’s surrender, re- 
ceived from the French fleet the 
first salute ever fired to the Stars and 
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Stripes, and on the way captured the 
British sloop of War “Drake.” 


We have selected for inscription 
on this bell a reminder of Langdon’s 
service in the drear days of 1777 
when the Colonial cause seemed 
doomed, and Burgoyne was triumph- 
antly advancing down Lake Champ- 
lain into the heart of New England. 
Those were days when the patriot 
hearts which were not chilled saved 
the new-born nation. John Langdon 
was, for the second time, speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and 
from July 17 to 19, 1777, the House 
sat in committee of the whole, dis- 
consolately devising ways and means 
to meet the new menace. The public 
coffers were empty, the resources of 
the new state drained, and the meas- 
ures voted for raising public money 
with which to provide men and mun- 
itions seemed empty mockery. It 
was then that John Langdon rose 
and pronounced the words which are 
inscribed on this Bell as a memorial 
to that courage which in the darkest 
hours of the state’s history, carried 
the cause of the Revolution to ul- 
timate triumph,—“I have a thousand 
dollars in hard money. I will pledge 
my plate for three thousand more. I 
have seventy hogsheads of Tobago 
rum, which will be sold for the most 
they will bring. .They are at the ser- 


vice of the state.” It was at John 


Langdon’s suggestion that General 
John Stark was placed at the head 
of the troops raised and munitioned 
with this money, and it was John 
Stark with these New Hampshire 
troops, and others under his com- 
mand who, on August 16, one month 


later, defeated Burgoyne’s men at 
Bennington, and won the victory 


which opened the treasury of France 
to America and made possible the 
alliance which could only be predi- 
cated on a victory for the American 
cause. John Langdon, however, was 
not content with throwing his wealth 
into the balance and sending Stark 
to the front. He himself organized 
a battalion which fought under his 
command at Stillwater and at Sar- 
atoga, and served under Sullivan in 
Rhode Island. 


This man of many parts returned 
from the Revolution to serve his 
state and country as a statesman of 
the first rank. Not only was he a 
justice of the Superior Court, but in 
1786 he w asalso chosen by the Leg- 
islature as president of New Hamp- 
shire. In June, 1787, he was elected 
delegate, with Nicholas Gilman, to 
the Constitutional Convention which 
framed the American Constitution, 
and there rendered notable service. 
Perhaps of no less note, however, 
were his services in 1788 at the New 
Hampshire Constitutional Conven- 
tions when he became one of the 
great advocates of the new American 
Constitution and was instrumental 
in securing the vote which in June, 
1788, made New Hampshire the 
ninth and deciding state to adopt the 
United States Constitution. 

As though honors enough had not 
yet fallen to this distinguished .son 
of New Hampshire, he was next, in 
March, 1788, elected by the people, 
president of New Hampshire, which 
office he resigned in order to accept 
office as the first United States Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. In the 
United States Senate he became the 
first President pro tempore, and 


while thus officiating as the first exe- 
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cutive of the Republic, it was his 
pleasure to announce officially and to 
welcome George Washington as first 
President of the United States. In 
the Senate he served on the leading 
committees, and was recognized to 
be one of the best men in that body. 
He declined the nomination for 
vice-president of the United States 
under Madison, and Elbridge Gerry, 
who took his place was elected. He 
returned to New Hampshire and in 
1805 was elected Governor of the 
_ State, which office he filled almost 
continuously from that time until 
1812, when feeble with age, and full 
of honors, he renounced further pub- 
lic office and sought dignified repose. 


He died on September 18, 1819. 

To him and the civic virtues which 
he so nobly and fully embodied, I 
dedicate you, O New Hampshire Bell, 
and pray that you may forever ring 
true in a land which is free because 
its leaders and its people, like John 
Langdon, while devoted to the cause 
of freedom, are no less devoted to 
law, order and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

In the name of the New Hamp- 
shire Daughters of the American Re- 
volution, I now present the New 
Hampshire Bell in memory of John 
Langdon, patriot, soldier, jurist and 
statesman. 





A Plea From March 


By VIRGINIA B. LADD 


Call me not a month of Spring! 
Almost any other thing 

I can bear in Stoic mood, 

Call me Winter, bleak and rude, 
But not Spring—not Spring. 


If I have a balmy day 

Give me credit for it, pray. 
Say not, “This is but our due 
We expect as much from you, 
You are Spring, yes, Spring.” 


I resist, protest, defy; 

Not one Spring-like grace have I— 
Boisterous, wayward, changeful, bold. 
Wind and frost, snow, ice and cold 
Make not Spring—not Spring. 


I will try the best I can— 
Put my wild will under ban, 
Try to curb my spirit rude, 
Just to gain your gratitude 
Though not Spring, not Spring. 


Meredith, N. H. 
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The McClary Family of Epsom 


Compiled By GILBERT H. KNOWLES 





Epsom’s Representative at the 
present session of the New Hamp- 
shire General Court, Mr. Charles M. 
Steele, has put into the hand of the 
writer some very interesting mate- 
rial about one of the finest families 
of patriots of which early New 
Hampshire could boast. 

Among the first settlers of Epsom 
there was a small number of Scotch- 
Irish who came from Londonderry 
about 1738. These people were of 
pure Scotch descent. After living 
for a long time in the North of Ire- 
land, where they suffered a long 
series of oppressions and persecu- 
tions they had come over the sea to 
the fertile soils of America. Andrew 
McClary was in Londonderry in 1727. 
Later, together with his two sons, 
Andrew (2) and John, he settled in 
Epsom. Here the McClarys “carved 
for themselves a farm and a for- 
tune.” By the records we find that 
Andrew McClary (1) held town office 
in 1729,“ and for eighty-three succes- 
sive years members of the family 
were promoted to positions of trust 
and power by their townsmen.” And- 
rew (1) lived to a ripe old age and 
died at the McClary mansion which 
he had helped his son, John, to build. 


GENEALOGY 


Andrew MeClary (Londonderry 1727) 
Maj. Andrew John 
(Both settled in Epsom) 

Children 
James Gen. Michael (born 1753) 
Andrew 
John Children of Michael 


William 

(also three daughters) 
John 
Andrew 
Mary 
*Elizabeth 


Elizabeth McClary married Jon- 
athan Steele, a lawyer, and they 
settled in Epsom. Our town’s pres- 
ent Representative at the State 
House is the grandson of this couple 
and the great-grandson of General 
Michael McClary, a sketch of whose 
life will appear in a later issue of 
this magazine. 

Life in New Hampshire was not 
much as now when Andrew McClary 
and his brother John, settled among 
the Epsom hills. During the French 
and Indian war the people lived in 
constant fear of the scalping knife 
and tomahawk, and they suffered by 
many a raid from the prowling red 
men. The clearing of the land, hunt- 
ing, scouting, etc. all required 
bravery and endurance; also the 
rough sports, such as wrestling and 
boxing. 

“In all of these labors and pas- 
times Andrew McClary was the ack- 
nowleged champion. He was a host 
in Fimself. He stood over six feet, 
straight as an arrow, finely propor- 
tiored, symmetrical of form, every 
muscle well developed, rough and 
ready, jovial, generous, with a sten- 
torien. voice, b.ue eyes, florid com- 
plexion, and such a man as would be 
p ced out of a thousand as evidently 
‘born to command.’ He possessed 
all the qualifications of a successful 
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and popular border leader of that 
time. It is said that in a bar-room 
scuffle at Portsmouth one night, six 
men attempted to put him out of the 
room, when he turned upon them 
with his herculean strength and 
threw them all out of the window.” 


“With all the bravery of Stark, 
Andrew McClary possessed greater 
mental endowments and _ culture. 
With the natural ability of Sullivan, 
he possessed the magic power to in- 
cite his men to nobler deeds. With 
the popularity of Poor, he was more 
cool and discreet.—Had his life been 
‘spared he would have without doubt 
ranked among the most able and no- 
ted officers of the Revolution.” 


“Maj. McClary was the leading 
man in this region in all military 
matters and rendered the colony 
most efficient service. He had the 
personal acquaintance of the highest 
officials of the colony, and such noted 
fighters and rangers as Stark, Goffe, 
and Rogers. His name frequently 
appears on the State records. In 
1755 he applied to Gov. Wentworth 
and obtained a company of troops to 
go in search of the Indians that com- 
mitted the massacre and captured 
the McCall family at Salisbury. At 
another time he obtained a company 
to aid in doing garrison duty at Ep- 
som, while bands of Indians were 
lurking about. As an officer, he was 
ever ready for any exposure or dan- 
ger, and his men had the most im- 
plicit confidence in his ability and in- 
tegrity. His command was author- 
ative. In case of an emergency he 
could swear enough for a battalion, 
enough to frighten the Penacooks 
out of the Suncook Valley, and cause 


the old Scotch Covenantors to hold 


up their hands in holy horror.” 

Mr. McClary erected a frame house 
on the Epsom Center road and kept 
tavern there on what is now the Law- 
rence Farm. The tavern was “the 
common resort of the settlers, prop- 
rietors and scouts, and all who had 
occasion to travel in this direction.” 
Town meetings were held here, and 
here the jurors were drawn for His 
Majesty’s Court. Mr. McClary’s 
wealth increased along with his 
popularity and he acquired large 
tracts of land. “He served as Town 
Clerk and his records on the town 
books indicate a thorough knowledge 
of business, a good use of language, 
and a style and beauty of penman- 
ship seldom found at the present 
day.” 

At the outbreak of the Revolution 
the McClary tavern was a popular 
place for the rustic settlers to meet 
and talk over their difficulties and 
the jovial landlord became the “pol- 
itical and military oracle of Suncook 
Valley.” “The. battle of Lexington, 
on the 19th of April, 1775, sounded 
the tocsin to arms. Signals flamed 
from the hill-tops, and fleet messen- 
gers transmitted the news from town 
to town. A swift rider, blowing a 
horn, passed through Nottingham 
and reached Epsom on the morning 
of the 20th. The alarm found Major 
McClary plowing on the ‘old muster 
field.’ Like Cincinnatus of old, he 
left the plow in the furrow and has- 
tened to obey the summons. With 
little preparation he seized his sad- 
dle-bags, and leaped into the saddle, 
swearing as he left, that he would 
‘kill one of the Devils befcve he came 
home’.” 


The men from this section as- 
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sembled at Nottingham Square 
where they found Capt. Cilley and 
Dr. Dearborn with a company of 60 
men, making with themselves a 
total of about 80 men. Who would 
not like to have seen that group at 
Nottingham Square? Some wore 
proad-tailed black coats, worsted 
stockings, and three cornered hats; 
others were in coarse homespun; all 
of them with long stockings, knee 
and shoe buckles and thick cowhide 
boots. Their guns and equipment 
were as various as their costumes. 
Some had the old “Queen Ann” that 
had done service in the French War; 
some of them had long fowling 
pieces; but only one man in the 
whole group carried a_ bayonet. 
Powder-horns and shot-pouches took 
the place of cartridge boxes.” In a 
word, there were paraded at Not- 
tingham Square on that notable 
April day one of the noblest bands 
of patriots that ever left New Hamp- 
shire to vindicate her honor and pro- 
tect her liberties. 

Maj. Andrew McClary fell at the 
battle of Breed’s Hill on June 17th, 
1775, after defending with a hand- 
ful of men a temporary entrench- 
ment. Attacked by an overpowering 
force of the enemy, the Major dis- 
played great bravery and presence 
of mind until the last. 

Maj. McClary had married early in 
life, a Scotch-Irish girl who proved 
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a valuable help-mate. They had 
seven children. The oldest son, 
James, lived on the home place and 
carried on an extensive business for 
those times. He operated two stores 
and a potash factory, besides the 
farm and tavern. James McClary 
was a highly respected citizen and 
held important offices of trust. He 
rose to be Brigadier General in the 
Militia. Of his descendants a daugh- 
ter was all that was living in the 
year 1869. 

Andrew, second son of Major Mc- 
Clary was a captain in the regular 
army. Andrew was a man of ability 
and had been well educated. He 
traveled quite a bit and the last of 
his life worked for the war depart- 
ment in Washington. The third son, 
John, was also a captain in the re- 
gular army. Both John and Andrew 
died in middle life. 

William, the fourth son of the 
Major, was a blacksmith by trade. 
He married an Epsom girl but soon 
afterward removed to Canada. The 
Major’s daughters all married well 
and spent most of their lives in the 
town of Epsom. 

Visitors to Epsom will do well to 
seek out the little monument with its 
bronze plate, marking the approxi- 
mate location of the old McClary 
tavern, near which the stalwart Maj- 
or left his plow in the furrow to ans- 
wer a greater call to duty. 
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John Morton’s Home Week 


By CHARLES NEVERS HOLMES 





John Morton had departed from 
Dalton on foot; he returned in a lim- 
ousine, driven by his own chauffeur. 
Morton had left Dalton when skies 
were frowning and snow was falling: 
he came back when the sun was shin- 
ing brightly upon verdant vales and 
hills. He directed his chauffeur to 
pass through Central Square, and he 
observed with silent approval the 
general prosperity surrounding him. 
“That is a fine city hall,” he mused, 
“aud a splendid library.” His car 
went by the old church which the 
Mortons had attended for genera- 
tions. “I guess my grandfather 
wouldn’t be pleased with the rel- 
igious ideas of today,” said John 
Morton, to himself. 

His limousine passed through Lo- 
cust Street. “It hasn’t changed here 
at all,” mused he, as his car entered 
another street, on the right. Mor. 
ton had departed from Dalton many 
years ago, yet he remembered the 
city almost as well as though it had 
been yesterday. “That is the Var- 
ney place, and this is the dark pine 
grove,” remarked he, so audibly that 
his chauffeur glanced around to hear 
him. “No, James, I was talking to 
myself—perhaps, it will interest you 
to know that I walked over this very 
road when I left home for the West. 
We didn’t even dream of automobiles 
then, James. I wonder what my 
grandfather would have thought to 
see us drive from Central Square to 
his farm within a few minutes, when 
it took him and his white horse, 


Sally, half an hour to travel that dis- 
tance.” And John Morton laughed 
heartily, he was beginning to feel 
much better than he had felt for 
many months. 


Morton had come from his home 
in the west, on a vacation. His phy- 
sician had advised a rest, whereupon 
Morton exclaimed, “I have never tak- 
en a vacation in my life! Ishouldn’t 
Ikrcw what to do with one.” And his 
doctor replied, very quietly, “Well 
John, if you don’t take a vacation 
pretty soon, you will have a long vac- 
ation, presently. Of course, it is for 
you to decide.” And so John Mor- 
ton came east, to spend a week’s 
vacation in Dalton. He had often 
planned to visit his native city, for 
which, he still felt a warm affection. 
But some unexpected business was 
always preventing his return to Dal- 
ton. Yet now, at last, he was here, 
drawing nearer and nearer to the old 
Morton farm. Of course, there 
would be no one there to welcome 
him. His brother William, had mov- 
ed away, and a report had reached 
him of William’s death. However, 
his brother had been no credit, eith- 
er to John or to the Morton family. 
But he could do something for the 
old farm and for the burial lot upon 
it. And, perhaps, William might 
have left a child, who was living in 
Dalton. “If he has, I can take the 
boy or girl with me, when I return 
west.” Morton was a bachelor, and, 
lately, he had been thinking more 
and more of adopting a child. 
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His limousine had passed beyond 
the shadows of the “dark pine grove,” 
and, on tke left, there was a large, 
sunny meadow. Beside this mea- 
dow, Morton saw again the Garland 
farm. His chauffeur was about to 
speed by a road at the left of the 
main highway. “Stop here, James!” 
exclaimed Morton. He had intended 
to drive down this side road in the 
car, but, somehow, that did not seem 
exactly fitting for his visit to the 
home of his boyhood. “I left the old 
farm on foot—guess that I'll return 
there on foot. Besides, a walk will be 
good for me.” He descended from 
the car. “Wait here, James—I shall 
be back in about an hour.” 


John Morton walked very briskly 
along the Mast Road. How well he 
remembered that road !The Judsons 
and the Towles had their homesteads 
at the beginning of the Mast Road, 
and these homesteads looked as pros- 
perous as ever. Further on, he pass- 
ed the large Garland house, beside its 
sunny meadow. “It hasn’t changed 
very much,” mused he, “ the fence 
end one of the trees have gone; but, 
otherwise, it is the same farm. How 
rich we used to think those Garlands 
were! And they were rich, for their 
times.” He reached the Hilton or- 
chard and the Meserve farm. Then, 
he saw again the small Locke cot- 
tage. And; once more, he observed 
with silent approval the evident 
prosperity of this Back River neigh- 
borhood. 


The Mast Road now descended a 
little, and Morton beheld ahead of 
him the large pool where in boyhood 
he had caught many fish. He paused 
for a moment, somewhat out of 
breath. “The schoolhouse stands 
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just below here,” said he, to himself. 
“How pleasant it will be to see that 
schoolkouse, once more. And the 
blackboard, chalked all over with 
words and figures. Also, the desks 
at which we sat—perhaps my old 
desk will still be there. I remember 
just where it is. Jce Judson used to 
sit in front of me and Bill Towle be- 
hind me. And there were Jack Hil- 
ton and Gusty Meserve and the rest 
of them. I wonder how many of my 
schoolmstes are alive today. Per- 
haps one of them may be living on 
the Morton farm. If so, I am sure 
that somebody wi'l welcome me to 
Dalton. 


“When I reach the schoolhouse, 
I'd like to go inside and sit down, at 
my desk. How many times I carved 
my initia's not only on that desk but 
upon other desks. Some of my ini- 
tials must be still on exhibition in 
the schoolroom. But probably the 
schoolhouse will be closed. The boys 
and gir!s of this generation have too 
short a schooling. And they should 
get up much earlier to go to school. 
I don’t believe any of them ever felt 
the real pleasure of playing truant 
or of catching fish. How often have 
I fished in that pool, from the bridge 
across its brook, when I should have 
been improving my mind in the 
schoolroom. And the time that 
s*hoolmaster Brown found me fish- 
ing there! ‘Spare the rod, spoil the 
child,’ was one of his pet maxims. 
Well, perhaps there are some things 
which I like better about the present 
system of education. That man 
Brown was certainly an expert with 
the ferule. My! I can still feel those 
blows from that ruler of his!” 


Morton was walking slowly along 
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the Mast Road. The old bridge over 
the brook was gone and a very sub- 
stantial one had replaced it. Seated 
upon this new bridge, his head just 
under its railing and his feet hang- 
ing over its side, was a small boy, 
fishing. When John Morton stepped 
upon this short bridge, the boy look- 
ed around quickly. 

“Well,” inquired Morton, “have 
you caught anything?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“Been fishing long?” 

“Yes, sir—about two hours.” 

“Ever catch anything here?” 

“T did last year.” 


“The reason why you _ haven’s 
caught any fish, this year,” remark- 
ed John Morton, “is that you are not 
fishing in the right place. I used to 
fish here, so I know. If you will let 
me take your pole, I think I can 
catch something for you.” 


The small boy pulled in his hook 
and stood up on the bridge. “Yes, 
sir, that is what father said, but he 
didn’t catch any fish.” And he hand- 
ed his fishing pole to John Morton. 
Morton cast the hook to the further 
side of the pool, where lay the shad- 
ows of an old tree, which was stand- 
ing there when the first John Mort- 
on built his house. Then he waited, 
well knowing that the small boy be- 
side him was observing him critical- 
ly. “It may be,” thought he, “that I 
have undertaken too big a contract. 
Possibly, the fish are wiser to-day 
than they were in my generation. 
Ten minutes passed and more. At 
last, the boy remarked, “You don’t 
seem to have very good luck.” 


Morton thought that he detected 
some juvenile sarcasm in this re- 
mark of his young companion. But 


he did not abandon hope, even after 
five more minutes had elapsed. Then, 
suddenly, he had hooked a fish, and 
he quickly pulled in the line. “There, 
sonny, ” he said he, “is my fish.” 
The small boy soon removed it from 
the hook. “If you don’t mind, I'll 
take it home for dinner,” remarked. 
he. “It’s a hornpout. You are cert- 
ainly some fisherman.” And John 
Morton experienced more satisfaction 
from that sincere admission than 
from most of the praise during his 
political career. 


“T guess,” said the boy, “that [ 
better go home. If I don’t, mother 
will be worrying.” And Morton and 
his young companion walked side by 
side along the Mast Road. “What is 
your name,” asked he, “Jack or 
Sam?” 

“My name is William,” answered 
the boy. 

“That is too long a name. I shal! 
call you Willy. What’s the rest of 
ar’ 

“Willy Morton.” 

John Morton glanced keenly at 
him. “Your father wasn’t William 
Morton, who was born here on the 
old farm? 


“Yes, sir—that’s where we live.” 

“They told me he was dead.” 

“He wasn’t this morning.” 

Well, ’m amazed—delighted.” 

They were passing by the school- 
house, but Morton had been so sur- 
prised that he did not notice it. -He 
was in deep thought and his thoughts 
were very pleasant. “This is a fine 
lad,” mused he, “a very fine lad! 
How fortunate that I took a vacation. 
My nephew shall have every advant- 
age that I can give him. He ap- 
pears to be worthy of it. Then, I 
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shall be able to assist William.” And 
he began to plan enthusiastically 
what he would do for his brother’s 
family. 

They had now reached the end of 
the Mast Road. According to Mor- 
ton’s recollections, the roadway 
which they entered, was a poor one. 
But the road was entirely changed. 
It was broad and solidly built. 
“Well,” exclaimed John Morton, 
“this is indeed a splendid highway! 
How does it happen, Willy, that you 
have so fine a road out here in the 
country ?” 

“Oh, father gave the money to 
make this road. He is very proud 
of it.” 

“He did! Why, your father must 
be wealthy.” 

“He is. We live in New York City 
most of the year and come here for 
the summer. I like this place much 
better than New York.” 

A feeling of bewilderment and dis- 
appointment descended suddenly up- 
on John Morton. “I don’t believe 
that I can do much for my brother 
or my nephew,” thought he. “How- 
ever, it is delightful to find William 
alive and so successful. Perhaps, 
I'll buy the Hodgson farm and spend 
my summers in Dalton. I wish I 
had taken this vacation years ago.” 

They had arrived at a part of the 
highway from which a full view of 
the Morton farm lay before them. 
But what a change! The old house, 
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with the exception of paint and re- 
pairs, was almost as he remembered 
it. The barn had been made much 
larger and the stable had become a 
garage. The pump, from which he 
had drunk so often, still stood near 
the back door; but a modern wind- 
mill also supplied the estate with wa- 
ter. Three trees shaded the lawn, 
the fourth tree having disappeared. 
The flower garden smiled amid the 
sunshine, as of old, and the wide 
meadow was as bright and fragrant 
as ever. And like a dark background 
to this meadow, Morton beheld the 
same pine woods, within which, he 
had played during boyhood and had 
swung on the seat of the long swing. 

From his enrapt survey of his 
childhood home, Morton was awaken- 
ed by the boy beside him. “Here is 
father!” And after many years, he 
saw his brother standing before him. 
He removed his hat. “William,” 
said he, “I suppose you have forgot- 
ten all about me. Perhaps you don’t 
remember me.” 

William Morton stared at him as 
though he were seeing a spectre. 
“Great Heavens—You are John! 
They told me you had died.” 

“And they told me you were dead. 
They seem to be mistaken. How are 
you, Bill?” 

William Morton held out his hand. 
“Jack, it certainly is good to see you 
again.” 

And they shook hands, heartily. 
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Nature Comes Into Her Own 


By KENNETH ANDLER* 





There is the silence of a virgin 
forest and the silence of a tomb, but 
it is riot beside the silence of desert- 
ed settlements. In Vermont are 
abandoned farms, forsaken villages. 
desolate ruins—the unpeopled re- 
maivs of a once thriving country- 
side. The wrecks of old communities 
are engulfed by an _ ever-growing 
forest and by an ever-growing hush. 

While with a surveying and tim- 
ber cruising party for the Inter- 
national Paper Company I traveled 
thoroughly over Vermont. I saw 
portions of the state not frequented 
by tourists who confine themselves 
largely to settled sections such as 
the Connecticut River valley and the 
region near Lake Champlain. Our 
party camped more than once in an 
abandoned farm house. We made 
our bunks before the huge fireplace 
with its Dutch oven; we explored 
the musty garret and found hoop- 
skirt frames, works by the Rev. Cot- 
ton Mather, flintlock rifles, spinning- 
wheels, and love letters. 

At night, as our open fire cut into 
the darkness with its knives of flame, 
the bare walls, as though glad to see 
a fire again at the hearth, seemed to 
resound with voices long since still- 
ed. Was that the sound of Mother’s 





* While this article deals with conditions 
in Vermont, they are substantially the 
same in New Hampshire; and the writer 
of the article is a native of New Hamp- 
shire, born in the town of Newport, but 
is now employed by the U. S. Government, 
in the Geodedic Survey and stationed at 
Atlanta, Ga. 


feet on the awry kitchen floor? The 
laughter of the children tripping 
downstairs to supper? The joyous 
greeting of their father come in 
from the fields? Our fire died down, 
shadows’ from the room’s sunken 
corners drove the light into the stone 
chimney, and all was as silent as the 
dawn before creation. “Old houses, 
in the course of their history, see 
sad sights and never forget them!” 

On one occasion, while surveying 
in Stratton, I was returning to camp 
through a thick forest in the dark- 
ling light of a November afternoon. 
I was accompanied by a farmer who 
was he'ping me find metes and 
bounds, landmarks once in open 
fields and now grown up to woods: 
accorded the burial which Time and 
Nature grant to all things. The 
only sound was a rustling of leaves 
under our feet and the whisper of 
leaves blown from trees. Suddenly 
we burst out of the woods-gloom into 
a clearing—a square grey island in 
a sea of trees. Thinking at first 
that this open place was nothing 
more than the preliminary work of 
a winter’s logging, I hastened along, 
eager to reach camp before darkness 
made it impossible to travel. But 
my farmer friend touched my arm. 

“A graveyard,” he remarked with 
Yankee brevity. 

“A graveyard!” I repeated, un- 
believing. 

“Yep, taown has ter keep it clear- 
ed. S’law.” 

I left the clearing’s edge and walk- 
ed to some barely discernible 
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mounds. Slabs of marble, partly 
covered with moss, were tilted over 
the graves. On one monument I 
read this inscription, 

“Remember me as you pass by, 

As you are now, so once was I. 

As I am now so you will be. 

Prepare for death and follow me.” 

Walking to a gravestone apart 
from the rest, I started to decipher 
an inscription in old English. 

“Why, this man took part in the 
Boston Tea Party!” I exclaimed to 
my friend. 

“Yep,” he replied. “He joined uv 
later with Ethan Allen and fought 
daown ter Bennington. Some of his 
folks still live in Stratton, but the 
biggest parcel of ’em went West.” 

“These graveyards aren’t a usual 
thing?” I asked him. 

“Waal, thar’s a number on ’em in 
these parts as fur back as this un,” 
he answered, “in fact, thar’s one up 
on Stratton Mountain a piece that’s 
lest.” 

“Lost!” I exclaimed. I had never 
heard of a cemetery being lost. 

“Yeah, growed up ter woods, ye 
know. Selec’men want me ter find 
it, come Spring, ‘cause the taown 
*sposed ter keep ’em cleared. Thar’s 
been two crops 0’ pulp wood cut from 
this land ’raound here. Yesseh, it 
sure goes back quick.” 

We were both silent a moment. 
There was no noise except the rust- 
ling of falling leaves. It was the 
sort of grey fall afternoon when 
sound seems absorbed by the atmos- 
phere. 


My companion was saying, “Back 
thar was the meetin’ house. They 
useter put the graveyards alongside 
the church in them days. Just about 


eight rods from that edge of the 
clearin’ is the site of the old town 
hall.” 


We walked to the cellar hole of 
the town hall. It was hardly more 
than a depression in the ground, lin- 
ed with great square slabs of 
granite, and filled with earth and rot- 
ting timbers. A white birch tree 
was growing out of the ruins. 

My farmer friend was speaking in 
a subdued voice, “My father useter 
tell me that when he was a boy fifty 
couples came here for chicken din- 
ners, dances and sich, specially in 
harvest time—enjoyed  ‘’emselves,. 
too.” 


We looked at the cellar hole with- 
out a word. For a moment my 
imagination reconstructed the scene 
as it must have been. I saw a square 
and plain but substantial wooden 
building with a white spire rising 
clean and cool against green fields 
and grassy slopes. Some girls in 
crinolines were entering the hall, 
swinging their bonnets, laughing 
with the carefree joy of youth. 
Farmer boys in homespun greeted 
them at the door. There was a 
muffled hum of voices from the hall. 
The lively jig of the fiddler made my 
pulses tingle. 


With a jolt I came back to reality. 
I gazed at my companion who was 
lost in reverie, too. I stared at the 
ruins in the cellar hole, at the moul- 
dering timbers and the jumbled 
rocks. I looked back through the 
trees at the clearing dotted with lit- 
tle grey marks. I listened for a 
sound, but there was none, for the 
breeze had died and not even a leaf 
fell to disturb the stillness. The 
silence fairly roared in my ears. 








“Come, come, man!” I exclaimed. 
“Let’s get out of here.” 

There is no silence like the silence 
of deserted villages. 


At another time, in the same town- 
ship of Stratton, I was cruising 
through a wooded region, where 
more than five bears were trapped 
last Winter, when I came upon a 
monument which informed me that 
“on this spot Daniel Webster spoke 
to 15,000 people.” Fleeting is earth- 
ly power, for today the yapping of 
foxes has replaced the thunderous 
oratory of the godlike Daniel. 


To a Vermonter the danger of de- 
foresting our country might appear 
as a cruel jest. I recall particularly 
the crumbling remains of a sawmill 
on a wooded ridge which slopes to- 
ward the waters of the Battenkill. 
That ridge and that locality was once 
stripped bare of trees. One may 
imagine, as he stands there in the 
forest, the scene presented in former 
days: the clock-clock of axes in the 
snow-laden woods, the cries of “Tim- 
ber!” followed by the snowy crash 
of a great spruce, the creaking sleds 
as the shouting drivers guide the 
logs to the mill, the mill itself, new 
and proud and sharp, grinding out 
lumber with a cheerful hum. Today 
all is still, and the tall straight trees 
look dowry upen-the rotting mill with 
the pitying look of strength. Na- 
ture, stripped of her garments, has 
re-clothed herself. She conquers 
with patience and long-waiting, and 
she heals her scars well. 

For the surveyor who must re- 
locate cld lines she heals her scars 
too well. It requires a born woods- 
man to find property corners, blazed 
trees and ancient mill sites when the 
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very leaf-mould is deep enough to 
bury a pile of stones denoting a cor- 
ner, when the blaze on a tree is cov- 
ered by seventy or eighty years 
growth of wood, when millsites are 
so far distant in the woods that even 
the oldest inhabitants are lost in a 
land so changed from the one of 


- their boyhood... 


In colonial days there was a high- 
way from Montreal to Boston, a roy- 
al highway built under a charter 
from the King of England. Four 
rods wide with a crowned surface, it 
was the main artery connecting the 
English of Massachusetts with the 
French of Canada. Over it clattered 
coaches, farm wagons, ox-teams— 
carriers of commerce. Growing up 
at intervals along its route were 
prosperous settlements, __ thrifty 
farms, lively taverns for entertain- 
ment of jovial travelers. I have 
crossed that road without seeing it; 
I have searched for it in various 
places in vain; -I have followed a path 
which is all that remains of it. One 
not a woodsman can distinguish it in 
few localities; a woodsman cannot 
follow it a long way. The settle- 
ments, the farms, the taverns are 
now ruins. There is no sound of 
wheels along the King’s Road today. 

In Reading, not far from Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s birthplace, are the 


remains of: an: old’ settlement: - At 


one time it was a station on the Un- 
derground Railway, and more than 
one fleeing negro passed the night 
there on his flight to Canada. A few 
stayed and lived there till they died. 
In general, however, the village was 
inhabited by whites, and today may 
be seen amongst the ruins of their 


homes, the cellar holes of the bank 
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and the store. A “road” obscured by 
alders and spruces winds northerly 
for a mile or more to Chase Four 
Corners. At this place was a school- 
house centrally located for a well- 
populated territory. The school ac- 
comodated sixty pupils, and several 
times that number learned their 
three R’s there. Now nothing re- 
mains but a cellar hole with large 
maples growing from it. No more 
are children heard running with 
laughing shouts at the clanging of 
the bell. Today there is nothing to 
disturb the stillness but the hoot of 
an owl or the barking of a fox and 
even such noises of the wild are toss- 
ed about only for a moment by the 
waiting hills and then reprovingly 
hushed. 

In the “front yard” of almost 
every abandoned farm house not en- 
tirely engulfed by woods are rose 
bushes. It is a sight not soon for- 
gotten to see the weatherbeaten 
Shell of a house, or perhaps merely 
the fallen timbers of the house, with 
roses blooming among the ruins, 
small bright dab of color against the 
red and white clusters of them—a 
dark, encroaching forest. 

If one were to consider anything 
as an immutable relic of the old 
settlers it would be their stone walls. 
Built with ceaseless energy—work 
comparable only to the building of 
the pyramids—these walls extend 
through the forest as a silent mem- 
orial to a dead race. Up steep hills. 
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down valleys, criss-crossing fields, 
pastures and sugar orchards, they 
set off one lot from another, separate 
this man from that by a quiet bar of 
stone as befits New Englanders. One 
would say, “Here is something which 
will endure!” 

But, alas, even stone walls are 
transitory. Robert Frost made an 
accurate observation when he wrote, 
“Something there is that doesn’t love a 

wall, 
That sends the frozen ground swell un- 
der it, 
And spills the upper boulders in the sun.” 
Walls do have a way of tumbling, 
and I have seen more than one mys- 
teriously spilled upon the forest 
floor. Even the most substantial 
works of man are ephemeral. Time 
and Nature level all things, and 
nothing stands forever. 

In the hill country of Vermont— 
a region known to few—the works 
of the early settlers are returning 
with astonishing rapidity to the for- 
est from which those vikings wrest- 
ed them. The remains of early 
farms and villages are becoming 
barely discernible in woods growing 
thicker year by year. Along high- 
ways, once resounding with the 
wheels of trade, prowl beasts of 
prey, and at night: te the oceasional 
hunter come their cries, weird and 
menacing for an instant, but soon en- 
gulfed by a universal hush that per- 
vades places where people once lived 
and are gone. 
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New Hampshire Libraries 


By WILLARD P. LEWIS 


Librarian Univefsity of New Hampshire 





To find the beginnings of library 
history in the Granite State, one 
must go back to the revolutionary 
era when General Washington and 
the Continental armies were striv- 
ing desperately to free the Colonies 
trom British dominion. Even before 
that time while New Hampshire was 
a royal province there were books 
belonging to the province which aft- 
erwards were included in the begin- 
nings of the state library and in 1769 
when Eleazer Wheelock fou~ded 
Dartmouth College he brought books 
with him from the Indian school in 
Connecticut to form part of the Dart- 
mouth Library. 

The first trace of a tendency to- 
wards the public library of today 
came with the establishment of the 
social libraries. The earliest of these 
located in Dover was said to have 
been in existance in 1776. It was in- 
corperated in 1792 and throve for a 
“umber of years. Several of its 
tooks and catalogs are now preserv- 
¢d in the public library of that city. 
Two hundred and fifteen of the social 
libraries sprang up in the towns of 
the state between 1792 and 1838. 
Only a few of them were free to all 
the inhabitants of the town, most 
charging a fee for membership, or 
being limited to an association or 
school district. In 1822 a free li- 
brary was opened in the town of Dub- 
lin known as the Juvenile Library 
supported by subscriptions collected 
from the inhabitants. This library 


was the fore-runner of the present 
Public Library of Dublin. 

Dublin’s neighbor on the east, 
Peterborough, gave birth to what was. 
probably the earliest tax-suppcrted 
public library, in 1833. Previous to 
that date, in 1821, New Hampshire 
had passed an act authorizing a tax 
on the capital stock of banks to es- 
tablish a literary fund for education- 
al purposes. In 1833 the town of 
Peterborough authorized the estab- 
lishment of a public library using the 
tax money from the literary fund for 
the purpose. The library was estab- 
lished in the post office and the post- 
master was the first librarian. In 
1854 the offices of postmaster and lib- 
rarian were divided and in 1873 the 
library was moved to a room in the 
Town Hall. Finally in 1892 the lib- 
rary was moved to a new building of 
itsown which it still occupies. Among 
its endowment funds the library is 
proud to claim one from Andrew 
Carnegie of $5,000, given in r:cogni- 
tion of its claim to be the oldest tax- 
supported public library. 

In 1849 the state of New Hamp- 
shire passed a law authoriizng the 
towns to tax the people for the es- 
tablishment of public libraries, being 
the first of the states to do so. For 
the next half century many such 
public libraries were organized. In 
188) a bill was passed authorizing 
the creation of a Public Library 
Commission, but unfortunately no 
funds were supplied and a few years 
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later the powers of the commission 
were transferred to the Trustees of 
the State Library. Finally, in 1917, 
the Commission was re-established 
ard in 1919 received an initial appro- 
priation for the employment of a 
secretary and carrying out the work 
of the Commission. That appropria- 
tion has since been increased with 
each legislature. 


Another factor in promoting the 
welfare of the public libraries has 
been and is the State Library. Al- 
though not established as a separate 
institution and department until 
1866, the gathering of volumes of 
official acts and journals was begun 
in colonial days. The first appro- 
priation of money for books was in 
1823. In 1846 the secretary of state 
was made librarian and in 1866 the 
state library was organized as a sep- 
arate department with its own lib- 
rarian and rooms. Finally in 1891 
the state library was moved to its 
own newly constructed building. One 
important feature of its work is the 
loaning of books to individuals and 
libraries in all parts of the state thus 
co-operating with the work of the 
Public Library Commission. 


A third library which is co-opeart- 
ing with the Public Library Commis- 
sion and the State Library in work- 
ing for the library interests of New 
Hampshire, has had a curious and 
interesting history. That is the Lib- 
rary at the State University in Dur- 
ham known as the Hamilton Smith 
Library. The earliest library known 
in Durham was a social library in- 
corporated in 1815. In 1862 the 
Durham Agricultural Library As- 


sociation was organized. In 1881 


the Durham Library Association was 
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incorporated as a stock company and 
that corporation is still in existence 
today. In 1892 by special contract 
the Durham Library Association be- 
came the public library for the town 
and received support from taxation. 
Meanwhile the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts had moved to Durham in 1893. 
In 1906 under a new contract the 
libraries of the Durham Library As- 
sociation, town of Durham, and New 
Hampshire State College were join- 
ed together in a new building on the 
college campus provided from funds 
given by the estate of Hamilton 
Smith and by Andrew Carnegie and 
equipped by the state. In 1928 the 
college was incorporated as -the 
University of New Hampshire. The 
library books and privileges are free 
to University students and faculty, 
to residents of the town of Durham 
and as far as possible to the state at 
large. 


Since 1920 the University Library 
has joined with the Public Library 
Commission in conducting an annual 
summer library school for the lib- 
rary workers of the state. Books 
are loaned to other libraries and in- 
dividuals in the state and the library 
co-operates with the local libraries 
in supplying material for the con- 
tests in the Interscholastic Debating 
League conducted by the English 
Department of the University. 


The largest library in the state 
and the oldest library in continuous 
service is that at Dartmouth College. 
Its beginnings antedate the institu- 
tion for Dr. Eleazer Wheelock men- 
tions a collection of books for the 
use of his Indian students at the 
school at Lebanon, Connecticut. The 
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books came with him to Hanover. 
In 1770 the library was given 100 
pounds for books by Theodore Atkin- 
son. In 1771 the trustees assigned 
an acre of ground to the librarian 
for the erection of a house to con- 
tain the college library. The rules 
of 1794 allowed seniors one book at 
a time, juniors and sophomores two 
books and freshmen one. Members 
of each class were allowed one hour 
in two weeks for drawing books, 
provided not more than five be in 
the library chamber at one time.” 
As time went on the Dartmouth 
library was gradually increased in 
size—at one time by the addition of 
the two literary society libraries 
after a memorable struggle. Many 
gifts from alumni and others have 
been added to the college appropria- 
tions until today the collection num- 
bers about 210,000 volumes. A new 
building to cost one million dollars 


is in process of erection. 

At the present time there are 261 
public libraries in New Hampshire. 
Eleven of the towns have no organ- 
ized libraries within their borders, 
but are served by neighboring towns 
and by the State Library Commis- 
sion and State Library. Among the 
larger public libraries in the state 
are those at Manchester, Dover, Con- 
cord, Nashua, Keene, Claremont, La- 
conia, Rochester and Portsmouth. 
The State Historical Society has a 
large library at Concord consisting 
chiefly of historical and genealogical 
material. The future of the public 
library situation in the state will de- 
pend largely upon standardization of 
the libraries, and some form of train- 
ing for all the librarians of the 
smaller libraries, and co-operation, 
to avoid duplication and wasted 
effort, through the agency of the 
Public Library Commission. 





Winter Nights in New Hampshire 


By ANNIE KINGHAM 


Adown the aisles of inky pines 

There slips the silvery moon, 

And through their ranks there faintly whines 
The night wind’s mystic rune. 
Across the virgin powdered snow 
The Morsic code is drawn, 

By furry feet that come and go, 

And vanish with the dawn. 

The trembling stars across the Vast 
Show eath so small a thing 

That all the Present and the Past 
Seem less than insect’s wing. 

Till through the night to frosty sky 
The lynx hurls forth his battle cry. 


Gilmanton, N. H. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





EDWARD C. NILES 


Born in Hartford, Conn., March 28, 
1865; died in Concord, N. H., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1927. 

He was a son of the late Bishop 
William Woodruff, and Bertha Olm- 
sted) Niles, educated in the public 
schools of Concord, St. Paul’s School 
and Trinity College, graduating from 
the latter in 1887. After three years 
service as a teacher in the Holder- 
ness School he studied law, graduat- 
ing from the Harvard Law School, 
Practicing for a time in Berlin, N. 
H., he soon removed to Concord, 
where he was a partner for a time 
with Harry G. Sargent, Henry F. 
Hollis, James W. Remick and others. 

When the Public Service Commis- 
sion was organized he was appointed 
its chairman, and _ served eight 
years in that capacity, but resigned 
and went to Washington, during the 
World War, and engaged in the ser- 
vice of the Railroad Administration 
Board, returning to Concord in 1923, 
since when he had been engaged in 
private practice, and as reporter for 
the N. H. Supreme Court. He also 
represented the state in important 
railroad matters. He served for a 
time, some years ago upon the Con- 
cord Board of Education, and repre- 
sented his ward in the city govern- 
ment, 

He was a member and vestryman 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of 
Concord: had been chancellor of the 
diocese, and member of important 
committees. 


Mr. Niles was three times mar- 
ried, first to Ethel Fanny Abbe, 
danghter of Mr. and Mrs. James E. 
Abbe of Newport News, Va., former- 
lv of Concord, and three children 
were born to them, Edward Abbe 
Niles, now practicing law in New 
York, and James H. and Rose Terry 
Niles of Concord. His wife died in 





1910 and later he married her sis- 
ter, Ellen Tower Abbe, who died in 
1920. In January, 1927 he married 
Miss Mabel Estelle Young of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who survives him, as 
do the sisters, Miss Mary Niles and 
Mrs. Thomas Hodgson of Concord 


and a brother, Rev. William P. Niles 
of Nashua. 


REV. RUFUS P. GARDNER 


Born in Orland, Me., September 
14, 1859; died in Franklin, N. H., 
February 7, 1927. 

He was educated at the Castine 
Normal School, Castine, Me., Bryant 
& Stratton’s Business College at 
Manchester, and at the Bangor 
Theological School, Bangor, Me., 
graduating from the latter in 1886. 
He began preaching as a Methodist, 
but soon changed ‘his membership 
to the Congregational Church and 
served churches in Maine, at Marion, 
Mass., and at Hampstead. While 
pastor of the church at Marion, 
Mass., he was elected one of the 
trustees of Tabor Academy at Mar- 
ion, which position he held until his 
death or for about 39 years. After 
his pastorate at Marion, he went to 
Hampstead, N. H., as pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that vil- 
lage. While there he was elected a 
trustee of Sanborn Seminary and on 
the death of Judge Joseph F. Wiggin, 
president of the board, Mr. Gardner 
was elected president and held that 
position to his death. 


In 1906 he was elected superinten- 
dent of the New Hampshire Orphans’ 
Home at Franklin, a position which 
he held until he was incapacitated 
by an injury some five years ago, 
and resigned. since making his home 
in Franklin, which city he had serv- 
ed as a member of the Council three 
terms. 


He was prominent and active in 
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Masonry and Odd Fellowship. He 
leaves a widow ;a daughter, Mrs. 
James S. Shaw of Franklin, and a 
son, Harold P. Gardner, of Rutland, 
Vt. 


MARY J. CARPENTER 


Mary J. Carpenter, born in Chi- 
chester, June 29, 1843, died at her 
home in that town, January 14, 1927. 

She was the eldest daughter of 
Hon. Charles H. Carpenter and 
Joanna (Maxfield) Carpenter and 
was the great granddaughter of Rev. 
Josiah Carpenter who was for 36 
years pastor of the Congregational 
church in Chichester, and descended 
from William Carpenter who came 
from England to Rehobeth, Mass., 
before 1640. 

Miss Carpenter was educated in 
the town schools, Pittsfield Academy 
and Miss Merrill’s famous school for 
girls in Concord. After teaching 
school for some years, she assumed 
charge of the ancestral home, where 
she ministered affectionately, to the 
needs of her father, and gracefully 
discharged the duties of hostess in 
the establishment which had long 
been the seat of a generous hospital- 
ity. She was a woman of sound 
judgment and great financial ability, 
and managed the large farm with 
remarkable success; while at the 
same time filling a large place in the 
life of the community. She was a 
loval member of the church of her 
fathers. a member of the Society of 
Colonial Dames in New Ha:npshire 
and of the Benjamin Sargent Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Re- 
volution. 

She is survived by three sisters 
Sally P. Carpenter of Chichester, 
. Mrs. Electa A. Goss and Mrs. Clara 
A. Batchelder of Pittsfield, and neph- 
ews, Dr. Edward C. Batchelder of 
Dover, Charles N. Batchelder of Bos- 
ton, William A. Goss of Dover, 
Charles Lane Goss of Hanover and 
Robert H. Fischer of Pittsfield and a 
’ niece, Mrs. Stella Warren of Pitts- 
field. 





OMAR A. TOWNE 


Born in Stoddard, N. H., February 
2, 1857 died in Franklin, February 1, 
1927. 

He was the oldest of four children 
of Hollis and Elzina M. (Corey) 
-own:, ard was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, Penacook Academy and 
the Wolfeboro Christian Institute. 
He learned the printer’s trade and 
commenced business in Franklin as 
a job printer and bookseller in 1875. 
In 1884 he bought the Franklin 
Transcript, and a few years later the 
Merrimack Journal was purchased 
©nd consolidated with it; Samuel H. 
Robie, now of the Chelsea (Mass.) 
Evening Record, being for several 
vears associated with him in the pub- 
lication. Since 1901 Mr. Towne had 
been the sole owner of the paper, 
which came to be regarded as one 
of the best weeklies in the state. 

He had been for many years, up 
to the time of his retirement by age 
limitation in 1921, Judge of the 
Franklin Municipal Court; had been 
for 22 years a member of the Frank. 
lin Board of Education, and was a 
delezate in the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of 1889, 1902 and 1912. He 
was President of the N. H. State 
Board of Trade in 1915-16. He was 
the first President of the New 
Hampshire Weekly Publishers’ As- 
sociation and had been President of 
the New Hampshire Press Associa- 
tion. He also served several years 
as a deputy sheriff of Merrimack 
County. He was associated with 
and an officer of many corporations. 
and prominent in the Masonic and 
other fraternities. Politically he 
was a Republican, and in religion a 
Baptist. having been a member of 
the Baptist Church in Franklin 38 
vears, and long superintendent of its 
Sundav School. 

On June 6, 1884 he married Eliza- 
beth C. Morrill, who died February 
17, 1916. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Miss Addie E. Towne of Franklin 
and a brother, Elmer E. Towne of 
Concord. 
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JOHN LAIGHTON 


Born in Stratham, Oct. 26, 1846; 
died in Portsmouth, February 2, 
1927. 

He was the son of Benjamin and 
Susan (Remick) Laighton. In early 
life he engaged in the grocery bus- 
iress in Portsmouth, and continued 
for nearly forty years. He served 
at one time as cashier of the Nation- 
al Mechanics bank and was a trustee 
of the Portsmouth Saving bank. He 
was treasurer of the Granite State 
Fire Insurance company from the 
time it was formed until 1894. 

In politics, Mr. Laighton was a 
Republican, serving as alderman, re- 
presentative in the Legislature and 
state senator. He served in 1920-03 
es city auditor and from 1918 until 
1923. when he resigned owing to ill 
health. 

He was a Knight Templar Mason, 
a member of DeWitt Clinton Com- 
manderv of Portsmouth. He leaves 
a widow, and a son, Remick H. 
Laiehton of Portsmouth. 


CHARLES H. McDUFFEE 


Bory in Alton, Februarv 20, 1868; 
died there January 28, 1927. 

He was the son of Jonathan and 
Mary (Hurd) McDuffee, of Scotch- 
Trish extraction, and descended 
from the Scottish clan of Duffs, 
nrominent in history before the open- 
ing of the Christian era; the prefix, 
Mae. later abbreviated to Mc, having 
been adopted about A. D. 1050, and 
indicating son of or descendant. 
He was educated in the public 
schools, New Hampshire Institute, 
St. Johnsbury Academy and Dart- 
mouth College. 


He engaged in the lumber and box 
making business in Alton, with a 
cousin, George Place, till 1902, when 
he went into business himself as a 
contractor and builder, and follow- 
ed the same successfully through 
life. He took a strong interest in 
education and politics, and the gen- 
eral life of the community; serving 
many years upon the board of edu- 


cation, and as a selectman. He was 
a delegate in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1912, and represented his 
town in the Legislature of 1915-16, 
as a Democrat, serving upon the 
Committee on Education. He also 
served as Custodian of the Mails 
fer the Legislature of 1923. 

He was active in the Masonic or- 
der, and long a devoted member of 
Merry Meeting Grange, P. of H., a 
loval supporter of the Baptist 
church of Alton, and faithful and 
true to all the duties of citizenship. 

He married in 1900, Miss Alta H. 
Hill of Goodwin’s Mills, Me., a lady 
of rare accomplishments and a de- 
voted life comnanion, herself well 
known in public life. as a prominent 
club woman and Past President of 
the N. H. Federation, who survives 
him. with one daughter, Doris Mc- 
Duffee, teacher of history and geom- 
etry at Abbott Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 


E. OSCAR PINKHAM 


Born at Dover Point, May 2i, 
1870:° died in Portsmouth, February 
17. 1927. 


Mr. Pinkham was engaged in 
brickmaking at Dover Point for 
many vears; but later served for 
some time as a claim agent for the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, and for 
the last ten vears was an emplovee 
of the N. H. Internal Revenue office 
at Portsmouth. 


He was a Democrat in politics and 
had been a member of the Ports- 
mouth Citv Council. In 1906 he re- 
presented the 22d District in the N. 
HY. State Senate. He was a Mason, 
a member of the Royal Arcarum and 
the Piscataqua Pioneers, and active 
in the work of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. He leaves a_ widow, 
three sons and five daughters. 


CAPT. HORACE FRENCH 
Born in Bedford, February 16, 
182.7; died at West Lebanon, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1927. 
He was educated in the public 
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schools and at Kimball Union Aca- 
demy, which latter institution he 
left to enlist in the 3d Vermont Reg- 
iment, for service in the Civil War, 
serving throughout the war; and 
suffered confinement for a time in 
southern prisons. He attained the 
rank of Captain, and was the last 
surviving officer of the regiment. 

For many years after the war he 
was a traveling salesman, and sub- 
sequently conducted a_ wholesale 
stationery business, making his res- 
idence at West Lebanon, where he 
was Jong a deacon of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and Postmaster for 
ten years or more. 

He married Mary E. Gillette of 
Hartford, Vt., and had nine children 
ef whom one son Samuel P. French 
with whom he resided survives. 


CHARLES B. HIBBARD 


Born in Laconia, December 25, 
1855; died there February 20, 1927. 
He was the son of the late Judge 


Ellery A., and Mary H. (Bell) Hib- 
bard, prepared for college at Tilton 
and Philips Exeter Academies and 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1876. 
He studied law in his father’s office, 
was admitted to the bar in 1879, 
practiced for a time in Worcester 
and Boston, Mass., and in 1887 re- 
turned to Laconia and formed a 
vartrership with his father, continu- 
ing in practice after the decease of 
the later. 

He was a Democrat in politics and 
in 1886 he was elected county solic- 
itor for Belknap county, serving for 
two years. 

In 1890 he was elected a member 
of the Board of Education, which 
position he held for a number of 
years. He was appointed state law 
reporter in 1895, being in charge 
of the work of editing and pub- 
lishing the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of N. H. This position he re- 
signed in 1899. He was a member 
of the State Bar association and the 
Belknap County Bar association. He 
‘was a past master of Mt. Lebanon 


lodge A. F. and A. M. of Laconia 
and was also a member of Winnipi- 
seogee lodge, I. O. O. F. 

He married December 14, 1897 to 
Miss Mary Eastman Gale of Laconia 
who survives together with one sis- 
ter, Miss Laura B. Hibbard. 


CHARLES J. AYER 

Born in Haverhill, N. H., Nov. 24, 
1858; died in Plymouth, January 15, 
1927. 

He was a son of Lyman and Mel- 
issa (Pike) Ayer. In 1888 he mar- 
ried Lillian E. Crowley. They resid- 
ed for some years in Haverhill, but 
removed to Plymouth in 1897. He 
was engaged through life in the in- 
surance business, having built up 
the Ayer Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Plymouth and the Ayer Co., of Bos- 
ton, in which latter city he spent 
much time. He was also Treasurer 
and director of the Plymouth Elec- 
tric Co., The Plymouth Company, 
and the Cash Supp'y Co., all of Ply- 
mouth and the Cortland Grinding 
Wheels Corp., of Chester, Mass., and 
a director of the White Mountain 
Tel. & Tel. Co. He had represented 
Plymouth in the State Legislature 
and served two terms as commission- 
er for Grafton County. He was a 
member of Pemigewasset Chapter 
No. 13, R. A. M., St. Gerard Com- 
mandery of Littleton and the New 
Hampshire Consistory. Also a mem- 
ber of the Boston and Plymouth 
Chambers of Commerce, Lake Tarle- 
ton ard the Plymouth Golf Club. 
Besides his widow, one son, Percy 
M., who was his associate in busi- 
ness, and two daughters, Mrs. W. H. 
Plant of Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, ard Mrs. A. W. Pearson of 
New York survive. 


GEORGE A. MAYO 

Born at East Alstead, January 14, 
1844, died there January 13, 1927. 

He was the only child of Joel and 
Mary (Banks) Mayo, and was edu- 
cated in the public schools and the 
Alstead, Marlow and Meriden Aca- 
demies. He taught school success- 
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fully for several years; then com- 
menced the study of law with Albert 
S. Wait of Newport, but was obliged 
to give it up on account of failing 
health, and return to farm life. He 
was superintending school commit- 
tee or a member. of the board of edu- 
cation for 34 years, and was a char- 
ter member of Prentice Hill Grange 
in which he held office many years. 
On May 11, 1871, he married Lizzie 
M. Kemp by whom he is survived. 
Politically he was an earnest Dem- 
ocrat. He was a descendant of Judge 
Nathaniel S. Prentice and a cousin 
of the late Gov. Nathaniel P. Banks 
of Massachusetts. 


REV. CARTER E. CATE, D. D. 


Born in Loudon, N. H., August 26, 
1852; died in Providence, R. L, Jan- 
uary 18, 1927. 

He was the son of Benjamin and 
Abigail (Wells) Cate, and was edu- 
cated at Tilton Seminary, and Wes- 
leyan and Dartmouth Colleges, grad- 
uating from the latter in 1876. He 
studied theology at the Boston Uni- 
versity Divinity School, and was or- 
dained to the Methodist Episcopal 
ministry in 1878, holding his first 
pastorate at Lakeport, N. H. Subse- 
quently he was located in Lowell and 
Haverhill, Mass., and Lewiston and 
Portland, Me., and was for some time 
pastor of the Roger Williams Free 
Baptist church in Providence. In 
1910 and 1911 he traveled in Europe, 
and afterwards supplied for different 
churches to some extent. 

He married Electa Ann Donovan 
of Lakeport in 1882, who survives 
with a daughter, Mrs. Raymond W. 
Gatchell of Edgewood, two sons, 
Benjamin Harold Cate and Arthur 
W. Cate and four grandchildren. 


MOSES F. KNOWLTON 


Born in Wendell (now Sunapee) 
July 24, 1845; died in the same town, 
January 19, 1927. 

He was the son of Dennis G., and 
Elizabeth (Chase) Knowlton, was 
educated in the town schools and at 


New London Academy, and spent his 
life in business in his native town, 
except for a short time in Stoneham, 
Mass., and a few years as proprietor 
of the Phenix hotel in Newport. 

In politics he was an earnest Dem- 
ocrat, and served his town as a re- 
presentative, and many years as a 
selectman. He was also for some 
time a deputy sheriff. He was an 
Odd Fellow, a director of the First 
Netioral Bank of Newport, and was 
one of the owners and builders of 
the “Edmund Burke,” the first 
steamer on Lake Sunapee, having 
taken great interest in the develop- 
ment of summer business at the 
lake. 

He was a public spirited citizen 
and did much to promote the wel- 
fare and prosperity of his town, do- 
nating a fine town c'ock and contri- 
buting liberally in other directions. 
He was twice married, his last wife, 
who was Lucy Dickerson Heseltine, 
surviving him. . 


CHARLES C. STURTEVANT, a 
leading citizen of Keene, prominent 
in banking and community work 
circles, died at his home in that city, 
November 22, 1926. 

He was born in Keene, June 7, 
1874, son of John W. Sturtevant, and 
graduated from Dartmouth College, 
where he won Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
ors, in 1891. He had been in the ser- 
vice of the Keene National and Ches- 
hire County Savings Banks, and was 
trustee of the Elisha F. Lane estate, 
but was particularly interested in 
Community work in the north end of 
the city, centering at the George St. 
Chapel, where he had been superin- 
tendent for 27 years. He was un- 
married and had made his home with 
his mother. Aside from other de- 
quests, he left $5,000 each to Dart- 
mouth College, the Elliot Hospital 
and the George St., Chapel. 


BENJAMIN D. PEASLEE, M. D., 
born in Weare, April 18, 1857, died 


in Hillsborough, November 9, 1926. 
He was one of ten children seven. 
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of whom attained mature life, and 
five of whom survive, among them 
Chief Justice Robert J. Peaslee and 
Mrs. Charles J. Hadley of Man- 
chester, and Rev. Arthur Peaslee, 
an Episcopalian rector and promi- 
nent teacher of Newport, R. I. 
Upon completing his medical 
studies Dr. Peaslee practiced first, 
for a time in Meredith, and later in 
Bradford, but on account of poor 
health, had to cease practice for a 
time, and go south. Returning 
north he practiced for a short time 
edin Melrose, Mass., and later pursu- 





ed special studies of the eye, ear and 
throat in New York. He located in 
Hillsborough in 1893, where he ever 
after made his home, and was act- 
ively engaged in practice, except 
when in Florida, in which state he 
was much interested and had a win- 
ter home. He was a prominent figure 
in the community life of Hillsborough 
and commanded the respect and af- 
fection of the people. He had been 
three times married, but left no liv- 
ing children. His last wife, who 


was Miss Ethel Gay of Hillsborough, 
survives. 





The Maple 


By GERTRUDE W. MARSHALL 


I like your smooth, green leaves, 

That rustle in the Summer breeze; 

I like your gorgeous colors in the Fall, 
Then you are the gayest tree of all; 

I like the maple log, hot and bright 

In tle fireplace on a cold Winter’s night; 
But I like best, your Spring-time treat 
Of maple syrup, so brown and sweet. 


Groveton, N. H. 





